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PREFACE 


MR.  T.  NORTON  LONGMAN  possesses  four  re- 
markable volumes  of  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge 
MSS.  He  thinks  that  a  description  of  them  may 
be  of  some  use  to  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge 
students,  and  this  little  volume  has  accordingly 
been  prepared.  Some  of  the  details  may  appear 
insignificant,  but  the  value  of  a  detail  is  not  to  be 
measured  by  its  external  importance.  The  inter- 
mixture of  handwritings,  for  example,  is  remarkable 
evidence  of  the  intimacy  of  the  relationship  between 
Coleridge,  Wordsworth  and  Dorothy,  and  shows 
how  much  the  Lyrical  Ballads  of  1800  owed  to 
love  and  friendship. 

Professor  Knight,  in  his  last  edition  of  Words- 
worth's Poems,  has  inserted  some  of  the  various 
readings  found  in  the  MSS.  He  has  not,  however, 


VI  . 

in  all  cases  transcribed  them  correctly,  nor   is  the 
transcription  complete. 

The  following  pages  should  of  course  be  read  by 
the  student  with  copies  beside  him  of  the  editions 
of  1800  and  1802  of  the  Lyrical  Ballads,  and  also 
with  a  copy  of  the  Poems  in  Two  Volumes  of  1807. 
A  reprint  of  this  scarce  edition  of  1 807  will  shortly 
be  published  by  Mr.  Nutt. 

Thanks  are  due  to  Mr.  ERNEST  H.  COLERIDGE 
for  his  identification  of  handwriting  in  doubtful 
passages,  and  to  Mr.  T.  HUTCHINSON,  editor  of  the 
Oxford  Wordsworth,  for  suggestions. 

W.  HALE  WHITE. 


DESCRIPTION  OF 

MR.   T.    NORTON    LONGMAN'S 

WORDSWORTH    AND    COLERIDGE    MSS. 


THE  first  volume  is  the  MS.  "  copy"  of 
the  greater  part  of  the  second  volume 
of  the  second  (1800)  edition  of  the  Lyrical 
Ballads  and  of  a  small  portion  of  the  first. 
It  includes  sixteen  documents,  mostly  folio 
sheets,  sent  through  the  post.  They  are  not 
chronologically  arranged,  and  in  some  cases 
it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  dates.  The  first 
edition  of  the  Lyrical  Ballads  had  been  pub- 
lished in  the  early  autumn  of  I798.1  Five 

1  Cottle,  Early  Recollections,  vol.  ii.  p.  23  ;  but  Southey  says 
in  a  letter  dated  25  July,  1801  (Life  and  Correspondence,  vol.  ii. 
p.  153),  that  750  were  printed. 
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hundred  copies  only  were  printed,  but  so  few 
were  the  purchasers  that  Cottle,  the  publisher, 
sold  the  larger  part  of  the  impression  to 
Messrs.  J.  &  A.  Arch,  of  Gracechurch  Street. 
Towards  the  end  of  1799  Cottle  parted  with 
all  his  copyrights  to  Messrs.  Longman,  who 
took  them  at  a  valuation  by  some  third  per- 
son. That  of  the  Lyrical  Ballads,  for  which 
Cottle  had  given  thirty  guineas,  was  set 
down  as  "  nothing,"  whereupon,  at  his  re- 
quest, it  was  handed  back  to  him,  and  he 
gave  it  to  Wordsworth,  who  seems  to  have 
thought  that  his  venture  had  been  as  suc- 
cessful as  could  have  been  hoped.1  There 
is  indeed  some  evidence  that  in  the  winter 
of  1799 — 1800  the  sales  had  increased.  In 
the  spring  or  early  summer  of  1800  he  deter- 
mined on  a  new  and  extended  edition  in 

1  Letter,  dated  10  September,  1800,  from  Dorothy  Words- 
worth to  Mrs.  Marshall  (Knight's  Life,  vol.  i.  p.  212).  The  sale 
was  probably  stimulated,  as  Mr.  Hutchinson  points  out,  by  a  very 
favourable  review  in  the  British  Critic  of  October,  1799,  in  which 
the  whole  volume  is  conjecturally  assigned  to  Coleridge. 


two  volumes.  These  two  volumes,  although 
dated  1800,  did  not  actually  appear  until 
January  1801.  Of  the  second  volume  there 
were  two  issues,  the  second  issue  contain- 
ing two  trifling  alterations,  made  while  the 
sheets  were  passing  through  the  press.  After 
the  printing  of  both  issues  had  been  com- 
pleted this  second  volume  was  found  to  con- 
tain many  errors,  the  most  grievous  being  the 
omission  (to  be  explained  presently)  of  lines 
192-206  in  Michael.  Some  time  early  in 
1 80 1  a  long  errata  list,  incorporating  the  exist- 
ing short  list,  was  printed,  together  with  a 
cancel  sheet  containing  the  omitted  lines  in 
Michael.  Many  of  the  errors  noted  in  this 
list  are  not  printers'  errors,  but  are  new  read- 
ings. It  is  not  complete,  and  in  a  few  cases 
Wordsworth  seems  to  have  adopted  altera- 
tions made  by  the  reader  of  the  proofs.  So 
far  as  I  know,  only  two  copies  of  the  list 
and  sheet  have  been  discovered.  One  is  in 
the  possession  of  Mr.  Longman  and  is  stuck 


into  the  edition  of  1800,  and  the  other  has 
been  similarly  inserted  in  a  copy  belonging 
to  Mr.  G.  L.  Craik,  which  was  described  by 
Mr.  Hutchinson,  in  an  article  on  the  text  of 
Wordsworth,  in  the  Athenceum  of  July  4, 
1896. 

Towards  the  end  of  June  1800,  Coleridge, 
his  wife,  and  Hartley,  before  taking  up  their 
quarters  at  Keswick,  went  to  Dove  Cottage, 
and  stayed  with  Wordsworth  and  Dorothy 
for ,  a  little  over  three  weeks.  There  had 
been  a  previous  visit  by  Coleridge  for  a  fort- 
night or  three  weeks  in  April  and  May. 
The  distance  between  Greta  Hall,  Keswick, 
and  Dove  Cottage  is  about  fifteen  miles,  but 
communication  between  Coleridge  and  the 
Words  worths,  after  Coleridge  moved  to  Greta 
Hall,  was  as  constant  as  if  the  three  friends 
had  been  next  door  to  one  another,  and 
they  discussed  amongst  themselves  almost 
every  line  of  poetry  produced. 

Taking  the  documents  in  Mr.  Longman's 
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first  volume  in  order  of  date  as  nearly  as  it 
can  be  ascertained,  they  are  as  follows.  The 
MS.  of  the  poems,  I  may  say,  has  been  col- 
lated with  the  second  issue  of  the  second 
volume.  ; 

(i)  A  LETTER  by  WORDSWORTH,1  entirely 
in  his  own  hand,  to  "Mr.  Davy,  Super- 
"  intendent  of  the  Pneumatic  Institution, 
"  Bristol."  Mr.  Davy,  not  twenty-two  years 
old  at  the  time  the  letter  was  written,  was 
afterwards  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  and  the 
Pneumatic  Institution  was  founded  by  Dr. 
Beddoes,  a  famous  physician,  and  father  of 
Thomas  Lovell  Beddoes,  the  poet,  in  order 
to  try  the  effect  of  a  medicated  atmosphere  in 

1  It  is  just  possible  that  this  letter  may  have  been  written  by 
Mary  Hutchinson,  and  that  she  signed  Wordsworth's  name.  The 
signature  does  not  look  as  if  it  were  his,  but  the  handwriting 
seems  larger  and  coarser  than  Mary's.  The  constant  mending  of 
quill  pens,  or  substitution  of  new  pens,  makes  it  difficult,  at 
times,  to  determine  to  whom  quill  handwriting  belongs  ;  especi- 
ally if  two  or  three  hands  appear  on  the  same  sheet,  and  the 
writers,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  imitate  one  another,  as 
Dorothy,  Coleridge,  Mary,  and  Sarah  seem  to  have  done. 


the  cure  of  disease.  The  letter  seems  to 
have  been  a  reply  in  effect  to  a  letter  from 
Davy  to  Coleridge.  In  Sir  H.  Davy's 
Remains  (page  77)  Coleridge,  writing  from 
"  Keswick,  Friday  evening,  July  25,  1800," 
says :  "W.Wordsworth  is  such  a  lazy  fellow, 
"  that  I  bemire  myself  by  making  promises 
"  for  him  :  the  moment  I  received  your  letter 
"  I  wrote  to  him.  He  will,  I  hope,  write 
"  immediately  to  Biggs  and  Cottle.  At  all 
"  events  those  poems  must  not  as  yet  be 
"  delivered  up  to  them,  because  that  beau- 
"  tiful  poem,  '  The  Brothers,'  which  I  read 
"  to  you  in  Paul  Street,  I  neglected  to 
"  deliver  to  you,  and  that  must  begin  the 
"  volume." 

"  GRASMERE  NEAR  AMBLESIDE  : 
"  Tuesday  2&fAl  futy  (1800) 

"  DEAR  SIR, — So  I  venture  to  address 
"  you  though  I  have  not  the  happiness  of 
"  being  personally  known  to  you.  You 

1  Tuesday  was  the  29th. 
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"  would  greatly  oblige  me  by  looking  over 
"  the  enclosed  poems  and  correcting  any- 
"  thing  you  find  amiss  in  the  punctuation  a 
"  business  in  which  I  am  ashamed  to  say  I 
"  am  no  adept.  I  was  unwilling  to  print 
"  from  the  MSS.  which  Coleridge  left  in 
"  your  hands,  because  as  I  had  not  looked 
"  them  over  I  was  afraid  that  some  lines 
"  might  be  omitted  or  mistranscribed.  I 
"  write  to  request  that  you  would  have  the 
"  goodness  to  look  over  the  proof  sheets  of 
"  the  2nd  volume  before  they  are  finally 
"  struck  off.  In  future  I  mean  to  send  the 
"  MSS.  to  Biggs  and  Cottle  with  a  request 
"  that  along  with  the  proof  sheets  they  may 
"  be  sent  to  you. 

"  Coleridge  left  us  last  Wednesday  Mrs. 
"  C.  &  Ilartley^ followed  on  Thursday.  I 
11  hope  they  will  both  be  pleased  with  their 
"  situation.  From  a  note  sent  by  Coleridge 
"  yesterday  I  learn  that  Mr.  Biggs  is  pre- 
"  pared  to  print  the  2nd  vol :— In  order  that 
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no  time  may  be  lost  I  have  sent  off  this 
letter  which  shall  be  followed  by  others 
every  post  day,  viz  :  three  times  a  week  till 
the  whole  is  completed.  You  will  be  so 
good  as  to  put  the  enclosed  poems  into 
Mr.  Biggs  hands  as  soon  as  you  have 
looked  them  over  in  order  that  the  printing 
may  be  commenced  immediately.  The 
preface  for  the  first  vol ;  shall  be  sent  in  a 
few  days.  Remember  me  most  affection- 
ately to  Tobin.1  I  need  not  say  how  happy 
I  should  be  to  see  you  both  in  my  little 
cabin.  I  remain  with  great  respect  and 
kind  feelings 

41  Yours  sincerely 

"  W.  WORDSWORTH." 


Wordsworth's  punctuation  has  been  re- 
produced exactly,  and  it  certainly  justifies  the 
appeal  to  Davy.  The  stops  in  the  MS.  of 

1  Brother  of  John  Tobin,  the  dramatist,  and  the  "  dear  brother 
Jim  "  of  We  are  Seven. 


the  poems  are  mostly  in  a  different  ink  from 
that  used  in  the  rest  of  the  MS.,  and  we  may 
infer  therefore  that  they  are  Davy's.  We 
may  infer  also  that  no  superstitious  respect 
need  be  paid  to  them.  The  MS.  accompany- 
ing the  letter  is  in  Dorothy's  hand,  and  in- 
cludes Hartleap  JVell ;  There  was  a  Boy ; 
Ellen  Irwin,  and  part  of  The  Brothers. 

(2)  To  BIGGS  AND  COTTLE  :  No  date,  but 
clearly  following  (i).1  It  contains  the  con- 
clusion of  The  Brothers ;  Strange  fits  of 
passion  have  I  known  ;  She  dwelt  among  the 
untrodden  ways ;  and  A  slumber  did  my 
spirit  seal.  The  conclusion  of  The  Brothers 
is  in  Dorothy's  hand,  excepting  the  last  few 
lines,  which,  apparently,  but  not  certainly, 
are  Coleridge's ;  the  second  poem  is  in 
Dorothy's  ;  the  directions  to  the  printer  and 
the  last  two  poems  are  in  Coleridge's. 

1  In  some  cases  the  postmark  is  not  dated. 
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(3)  To  BIGGS   AND   COTTLE  :    Postmark, 
yth  August    1800.     The   poems   copied   are 
entirely    in    the    handwriting    of    Coleridge, 
excepting  a  few  corrections  and  additions  by 
Wordsworth.     There  is  also  a  note  by  him 
to  the  printer  not  to  print   the  poem  origi- 
nally   called    The  Fly,    and    beginning   "  A 
"  fig  for  your  languages  German  and  Norse." 
This  poem,  however,  on  reconsideration  was 
afterwards   included,    and    for   the   copy   on 
this    sheet    another    copy  was    substituted. 
There  are  some  variations  not  worth  notice 
between  the  first  and  second  version.     The 
rest  of  the  directions  to  the  printer,  although 
in   Wordsworth's   name,   are   by    Coleridge. 
The    poems    he    has    transcribed   are,    The 
Waterfall  and  the  Eglantine  ;  The  Oak  and 
the  Broom  ;  The  Fly  ;  Lucy  Gray ;  and  The 
Idle  Shepherd  Boys. 

(4)  To   BIGGS  AND   COTTLE  :   Postmark, 
1 6th  August,   1800.      Entirely  in  Dorothy's 


II 

hand,  excepting  corrections  by  her  brother  and 
the  first  two  notes  to  Ruth,  which  are  perhaps 
by  Coleridge.  The  poems  are  :  'Tis  said  that 
some  have  died  for  Love ;  Poor  Susan  ;  To  a 
Sexton  ;  Inscription  for  the  spot  where  the 
Hermitage  stood  on  St.  Herbert's  Island, 
Derwentwater ;  Inscription  for  the  House  on 
an  Island  at  Grasmere  ;  Andrew  fones ; 
Lines  written  with  a  slate  pencil  on  a  stone 
(part) ;  The  Two  Thieves ;  A  IVhirlblasl 
from  behind  the  hill ;  Song  for  the  Wander- 
ing Jew  ;  Ruth  (part).  The  first  seven  lines 
in  Lines  written  with  a  slate  pencil  on  a 
stone  are  crossed  out,  Wordsworth  writing 
in  his  own  hand  a  note  against  them. 

"  Mem  :  this  following  poem  not  to 
"  come  in  here,  as  the  6  first  lines  are  to 
"  be  alter'd.  The  alteration  will  be  sent  in 
"  the  next  sheet."  As  the  lines  beginning 
the  poem  originally  stood  they  were  as 
follows.  The  fifth,  it  will  be  noticed,  is 
incomplete. 
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"  Stranger,  this  hillock  of  mishapen  (sic)  stones 

"  Is  not  a  ruin  of  the  antique  time 

"  Nor,  as  perhaps  thou  rashly  deem'st,  the  cairn 

"  Of  some  old  British  Warrior,  no,  to  speak 

"  An  honest  truth 

"  Than  the  rude  germs  of  what  was  to  have  been 

"  A  pleasure  house  and  built  upon  this  isle 

"  But  as  it  chanc'd  Sir  William  having  learn'd  " 

As  they  stand  in  the  MS.  sent  afterwards 
the  lines  are  : — 

"  Stranger,  this  hillock  of  mishapen  (sic)  stones 

"  Is  not  a  ruin  of  the  ancient  time, 

"  Nor,   as   perhaps  "  (  "  perchance  "   in    print)   "  thou 

rashly  deem'st,  the  Cairn 

"  Of  some  old  British  Chief :  'tis  nothing  more 
"  Than  the  rude  embryo  of  a  little  dome 
"  Or  pleasure-house,  which  was  to  have  been  built 
"  Among  the  birch-trees  of  this  rocky  isle. 
"  But,  as  it  chanc'd,  Sir  William  having  learn'd  " 


(5)  To  BIGGS  AND  COTTLE  :  Postmark, 
1 6th  August  1800.  In  Dorothy's  hand  with 
the  exceptions  noted  below.  Includes  re- 
mainder of  Ruth,  and  of  Lines  written  with 
a  slate  pencil,  &c.  ;  Lines  written  on  a  tablet 


in  a  school ;  The  Two  <dpril  Mornings  ;  The 
Fountain;  Nutting;  and  Three  years  she 
grew  in  sun  and  shower.  The  corrections 
and  a  note  to  Nutting  are  by  Wordsworth. 
So  also  is  a  note  by  Wordsworth  to  Biggs 
stating  that  the  preface  is  not  yet  ready, 
but  that  he  will  send  it  in  a  few  days,  and 
giving  the  title-page  thus — "  Lyrical  Ballads 
"  with  other  poems  by  W.  Wordsworth." 

"  Quam  nihil  ad  genium,  Papiniane,  tuum  !  " 

11  Second  edition." 

Coleridge  adds  in  a  note,  "  Be  careful  to 
"  print  the  motto  accurately,"  and  then  re- 
peats it.  No  editor,  so  far  as  I  know,  has 
discovered  the  authorship  of  this  line,  and  it 
has  been  supposed  that  it  is  Coleridge's  own. 
The  title  is  curious,  because  at  this  time  it 
was  certainly  intended  to  include  Christabel 
in  the  second  volume.  The  first  volume  has, 
however,  almost  exactly  the  same  title,  and 
contains  five  poems  by  Coleridge. 
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(6)  To  BIGGS  AND  COTTLE  :  Dated  i5th 
September  1800.  Includes  The  Pet  Lamb, 
Lines  written  in  Germany,  both  in  Dorothy's 
hand,  but  with  corrections  by  her  brother, 
and  with  a  note  (also  by  him)  to  the  latter 
poem  ;  The  Childless  Father,  and  the  follow- 
ing note,  which,  though  it  professes  to  come 
from  Wordsworth  and  to  be  signed  by  him, 
is  in  another  hand,  signature  included.1  It 
is  addressed  to  Biggs. 

"  DEAR  SIR, — It  is  my  particular  request 
"  that,  if  no  part  of  the  poem  of  Christabel 
"  is  already  printed  off,  the  poems  which 
"  I  now  send  should  be  inserted  before 
"  Christabel.  This  I  wish  to  be  done  even 
"  if  the  press  for  Christabel  be  composed. 
"  I  had  no  notion  that  the  printing  of 
"  Christabel  would  be  begun  till  you  re- 
14  ceived  further  intelligence  from  Mr.  Cole- 


1  The  signature  is  evidently  by  the  same  person  who  signed 
the  letter  to  Davy  (see  p.  5),  but  the  handwriting  resembles 
Dorothy's  and  is  unlike  that  in  the  body  of  the  former  letter. 


"  ridge  or  I  should  have  sent   these  poems 
"  before.     The  preface  shall  certainly  be  sent 
"  off  in  four  days  at  furthest. 
"  I  am,  dear  Sir 

"  Your  most  obed1  serv* 

"  W.  WORDSWORTH. 

"GRASMERE:  i$tA  September." 

The  entries  in  Dorothy's  Journal 1  about 
this  date  on  the  matters  here  mentioned 
are — 

i ^th  September  1800.  —  "  William  writing 
"  his  Preface." 

i4///  September  1800. — "  Coleridge  came 
11  in." 

4///  October  1800. — "  Exceedingly  de- 
"  lighted  with  the  second  part  of  CJtristabel" 

$th  October  1800. — "  Coleridge  read 
"  Christabel  a  second  time ;  we  had  in- 
"  creasing  pleasure.  A  delicious  morning. 

1  Knight's   Life  of   William    Wordsworth,   vol.   i.   pp.   271, 
272,  273. 
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"  William  and  I  were  employed  all  the 
"  morning  in  writing  an  addition  to  the 
"  Preface.  Coleridge  and  I  walked  to 
"  Ambleside  after  dark  with  the  letter." 

6tk  October  1800. — "  A  rainy  day.  Cole- 
"  ridge  intending  to  go,  but  did  not  go  off. 
"  Determined  not  to  print  Christ abel  with 
"  the  L.B." 

7//z  October  1800. — "  Coleridge  went  off 
"  at  eleven  o'clock." 

On  the  9th  October  1800,  Coleridge 
writes  to  Davy  :  * 

"  The  '  Christabel '  was  running  up  to 
"  1,300  lines,  and  was  so  much  admired  by 
"  Wordsworth,  that  he  thought  it  indelicate 
"  to  print  two  volumes  with  his  name,  in 
"  which  so  much  of  another  man's  was  in- 
"  eluded  ;  and,  which  was  of  more  conse- 
"  quence,  the  poem  was  in  direct  opposition 
"  to  the  very  purpose  for  which  the  lyrical 

1  Letters  of  S.  T.  Coleridge,  edited  by  Ernest  Hartley  Cole- 
ridge, vol.  i.  p.  337. 
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"  ballads  were  published,  viz:,  an  experiment 
"  to  see  how  far  those  passions  which  alone 
"  give  any  value  to  extraordinary  incidents 
"  were  capable  of  interesting,  in  and  for 
"  themselves,  in  the  incidents  of  common 
"  life.  We  mean  to  publish  the  '  Christabel,' 
"  therefore,  with  a  long  blank-verse  poem  of 
11  Wordsworth's  entitled  '  The  Pedlar.' "  The 
Pedlar  was  the  name  first  given  to  The 
Excursion.  Coleridge  gives  to  Josiah  Wedg- 
wood *  the  same  reason  for  the  exclusion  of 
Christabel,  and  in  a  letter  to  Poole2  tells 
him  that  the  Christabel  had  swelled  into  a 
poem  of  1,400  lines.  It  is  probable  that 
the  real  reason  for  its  omission  was  that  it 
was  incomplete,  and  that  when  Coleridge 
talked  about  the  i  ,400  lines  as  already  exis- 
tent, we  are  to  understand  simply  that  the 
conclusion  of  the  poem  existed  merely  in 


1  Cottle,  Reminiscences,  p.  439. 

2  Coleridge's  Poetical  Works,  edited  by  James  Dykes  Campbell, 
p.  602. 
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his  imagination,  but  was  seen  by  him  as  a 
reality  ready  for  the  press.  It  consists  now 
of  655  lines  only,1  and  nobody  has  seen  or 
heard  of  the  remainder.  Certainly,  Chris- 
tabel  is  not  more  inconsistent  with  the  "  very 
"  purpose  "  of  the  Lyrical  Ballads  than  The 
Ancient  Mariner,  or  the  other  poems  by 
Coleridge  in  the  first  volume ;  nor  did 
Wordsworth  think  it  so,  for  in  the  first  draft 
of  the  Preface,  obviously  after  he  had  read 
Christabel,  we  find  him  telling  his  readers 
that  without  it  he  "  should  not  yet  have 
"  ventured  to  present  a  second  volume  to 
"  the  public." 

(7)  To  BIGGS  AND  COTTLE  :  Date  of 
postmark,  3Oth  September  1800.  The  first 
part  of  the  Preface  entirely  in  Dorothy's 
hand,  excepting  one  or  two  corrections  and 
additions  which  look  as  if  they  were  in 

1  The  Conclusion  to  Part  it.  was  probably  not  composed  for 
Christabel.     See  note,  Poetical  Works,  p.  607. 
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Coleridge's.  The  note  about  Chaucer  is  his, 
and  was  probably  suggested  by  him,  for 
the  following  words  are  interpolated  in  his 
handwriting  at  the  end  of  the  paragraph  to 
which  the  note  refers :  "  (See  Bottom  of 
"  page  for  notes  to  be  printed,  like  the  other 
"  notes  at  the  Bottom  of  the  page)."  In 
place  of  the  third  paragraph  as  it  stands  in 
the  print,  we  have  :  "  For  the  sake  of  variety 
"  and  from  a  consciousness  of  my  own 
"  weakness  I  have  again  requested  the 
"  assistance  of  a  Friend  who  contributed 
"  largely  to  the  first  volume,1  and  who  has 
"  now  furnished  me  with  the  long  and 
"  beautiful  "  (these  last  three  words  struck 
out]  "  Poem  of  Christabel,  without  which  I 
"  should  not  yet  have  ventured  to  present  a 
"  second  volume  to  the  public." 

The  note  is  by  Coleridge,  and   the   cor- 


1  "  The  Poems  furnished  "  (struck  out)  "  supplied  by  my  Friend 
"are  the  Ancient  Mariner,  the  Foster-Mother's  Tale,  the  Nightin, 
"gale,  the  Dungeon,  and  the  Poem  entitled  Love" 
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rections  both  in  the  substituted  paragraph 
and  in  the  note  are  most  likely  his.  He  also 
writes  :  "  The  rest  of  the  preface  will  be  sent 
"  off  by  the  next  post.  So  the  printing  may 
"  begin  immediately."  We  shall  see  pre- 
sently the  transformation  of  the  Preface  into 
its  present  shape.  Mr.  Dykes  Campbell 
(Poems,  p.  60 1 )  quotes  the  substituted  pas- 
sage, but  dates  it  2Oth  September.  The 
postmark  is  very  indistinct,  but  it  is,  I 
think,  3Oth  September.  He  does  not  notice 
(which  is  of  some  consequence)  that  Cole- 
ridge's hand  appears  in  it,  and  that  probably 
it  was  he  and  not  Wordsworth  who  ran  his 
pen  through  the  "  long  and  beautiful." 

The  sheet  containing  the  rest  of  the 
Preface,  except  a  few  concluding  sentences, 
is  missing,  and  we  have  next : 

(8)  A  SHEET  without  date,  in  Dorothy's 
hand,  addressed  to  Biggs  and  Cottle,  con- 
taining these  few  sentences,  and  a  note 
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to  the  effect  that  a  request  has  been  sent 
to  Mr.  Longman  that  the  poems  should 
be  described  as  "  Poems  in  two  volumes 
"by  W.  Wordsworth."1  Mr.  Longman 
naturally  did  not  agree,  and  the  title,  Lyrical 
Ballads,  was  retained.  The  sheet  also 
includes  the  notes  to  the  first  volume. 
That  on  the  Ancient  Mariner  was  never 
reprinted  after  1800.  It  was  as  follows: 
"  I  cannot  refuse  myself  the  gratification 
"  of  informing  such  Readers  as  may  have 
"  been  pleased  with  this  poem,  or  with  any 
"  part  of  it,  that  they  owe  their  pleasure 
"  in  some  sort  to  me ;  as  the  author  was 
"  himself  very  desirous  that  it  should  be 
"  suppressed.  This  wish  had  arisen  from  a 
"  consciousness  of  the  defects  of  the  poem, 

1  Dorothy  says  in  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Marshall  (September  10, 
1800),  that  Mrs.  Mary  Robinson  had  claimed  the  title  "Lyrical 
Ballads,"  and  was  about  to  publish  a  volume  of  "  Lyrical  Tales." 
"  This,"  adds  Dorothy,  "  is  a  great  objection  to  the  former  title, 
"particularly  as  they  are  both  printed  at  the  same  press,  and 
"  Longman  is  the  publisher  of  both  works  "  (Knighfs  Life,  vol.  i. 
p.  212). 


and  from  a  knowledge  that  many  persons 
had  been  much  displeased  with  it.  The 
Poem  of  my  Friend  has  indeed  great 
defects ;  first,  that  the  principal  person  has 
no  distinct  character,  either  in  his  pro- 
fession of  Manner,  or  as  a  human  being 
who  having  been  long  under  the  controul 
of  supernatural  impressions  might  be  sup- 
posed himself  to  partake  of  something 
supernatural :  secondly,  that  he  does  not 
act,  but  is  continually  acted  upon  :  thirdly, 
that  the  events  having  no  necessary  con- 
nection do  not  produce  each  other;  and 
lastly,  that  the  imagery  is  somewhat  too 
laboriously  accumulated.  Yet  the  Poem 
contains  many  delicate  touches  of  passion, 
and  indeed  the  passion  is  everywhere  true 
to  nature  ;  a  great  number  of  the  stanzas 
present  beautiful  images  and  are  expressed 
with  unusual  felicity  of  language ;  and  the 
versification,  though  the  metre  is  itself 
unfit  for  long  poems,  is  harmonious  and 
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"  artfully  varied,  exhibiting  the  utmost 
"  powers  of  that  metre,  and  every  variety  of 
"  which  it  is  capable.  It  therefore  appeared 
"  to  me  that  these  several  merits  (the  first 
"  of  which,  namely  that  of  the  passion,  is 
"  of  the  highest  kind,)  gave  to  the  poem  a 
"  value  which  is  not  often  possessed  by 
"  better  poems.  On  this  account  I  requested 
"  of  my  Friend  to  permit  me  to  republish  it." 
The  reason  for  not  reprinting  the  note 
was  probably  a  letter  which  Charles  Lamb 
sent  to  Wordsworth  thereon.1 

"January  1801 

"  .  .  .  For  me,  I  was  never  so  affected 
"  with  any  human  tale.  After  first  reading 
"  it,  I  was  totally  possessed  with  it  for  many 
"  days.  I  dislike  all  the  miraculous  part  of 
11  it ;  but  the  feelings  of  the  man  under  the 
"  operation  of  such  scenery,  dragged  me 

1   The    Letters   of   Charles  Lamb,   Canon   Ainger's   edition, 
vol.  i.  p.  164. 


along  like  Tom  Pipe's  magic  whistle.  I 
totally  differ  from  your  idea  that  the 
Marinere  should  have  had  a  character 
and  profession.  This  is  a  beauty  in 
Gullivers  Travels,  where  the  mind  is  kept 
in  a  placid  state  of  little  wonderments ; 
but  the  Ancient  Marinere  undergoes  such 
trials  as  overwhelm  and  bury  all  indi- 
viduality or  memory  of  what  he  was — 
like  the  state  of  a  man  in  a  bad  dream, 
one  terrible  peculiarity  of  which  is,  that 
all  consciousness  of  personality  is  gone. 
Your  other  observation  is,  I  think  as  well, 
a  little  unfounded :  the  '  Marinere,'  from 
being  conversant  in  supernatural  events, 
has  acquired  a  supernatural  and  strange 
cast  of  phrase,  eye,  appearance,  etc:,  which 
frighten  the  'wedding  guest/  You  will 
excuse  my  remarks,  because  I  am  hurt 
and  vexed  that  you  should  think  it  neces- 
sary, with  a  prose  apology,  to  open  the 
eyes  of  dead  men  that  cannot  see." 
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The  tone  of  Wordsworth's  criticism  may 
easily  be  misunderstood  by  those  who  do 
not  know  what  were  the  terms  of  the  part- 
nership between  the  two  poets ;  and  it  is  to 
be  noted  that  Coleridge  most  likely  saw 
this  sheet  before  it  went  to  the  printer,  or 
knew  what  was  in  it  as  soon  as  it  had  gone.1 

Some  time  in  October  a  sheet  containing 
The  Old  Cumberland  Beggar,  Rural  Archi- 
tecture, and  the  first  part  of  The  Poet's 
Epitaph  was  lost  or  miscarried.  Dorothy 
notes  that  she  sent  this  sheet  to  the  Post- 
office  on  the  loth  October  by  "  Thomas 
11  Ashburner."  The  next  MS., 


1  Dorothy  notes  in  her  Journal  that  she  wrote  this  sheet  on 
September  30.  She  did  not  post  it  on  that  day,  for  the  post 
mark  on  the  first  sheet  is  September  30,  and  it  was  posted  at 
Keswick.  The  second  sheet,  as  we  have  seen,  is  missing,  and 
this,  the  third  sheet,  bears  the  Kendal  postmark.  On  October  4, 
Coleridge  was  at  Grasmere,  and  he,  and  Wordsworth,  and 
Dorothy,  sat  up  talking  till  midnight  (see  Knighfs  Life,  vol.  i. 
pp.  271-2). 

Coleridge  was  always  ready  to  depreciate  his  own  poetry. — 
See  note  to  Charity  in  Poetical  Works,  p.  576,  and  his  letter  to 
Davy,  October  9,  1800  (Letters,  vol.  i.  p.  337). 
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(9)  To    BIGGS    AND    COTTLE,    undated, 
contains  the  conclusion  of  The  Poet's  JEpi- 
taph;    A    Character;   A   Fragment    (The 
Danish   Boy);  //  was  an  April  morning ; 
and  Joanna.     The  poems  are  in  Dorothy's 
hand  ;   the   corrections   are  by  her  brother ; 
the    Advertisement    to    the   Poems  on   the 
Naming  of  Places,  and  the  note  to  Joanna, 
are  by  Coleridge. 

(10)  To  BIGGS  AND  COTTLE  :   Postmark, 
loth     October     1800.       Letter    entirely    in 
Wordsworth's  hand,  addressed  to  Biggs  and 
Cottle. 

"  SIR — I  sent  off  a  short  letter  by  the 
"  last  post  containing  a  paragraph  concern- 
"  ing  Christabell  which  I  wished  to  have 
*'  inserted  towards  the  conclusion  of  the 
"  Preface.  I  now  write  to  say  that  this 
"  paragraph  must  not  be  inserted  or  taken 
"  any  notice  of,  and  further  that  I  wish  the 
"  first  Page  of  the  preface  to  be  cancelled 
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"  in  order  to  be  reprinted.  If  Mr.  Longman 
"  consents  to  alter  the  titlepage  according 
"  as  I  stated  the  first  sentence  of  the  pre- 
"  face  in  the  reprinted  leaf  must  stand 
"  thus. 

" '  The  first  volume  of  these  Poems, 
"  *  under  the  title  of  Lyrical  Ballads,  has 
"  '  already  been  presented/  etc: 

"  The  paragraph,  I  believe  it  is  the 
"  second,  beginning 

"  '  For  the  sake  of  variety  and  from,  a 
"  '  consciousness  of  my  own  weakness '  etc: 
"  down  to  the  words  '  do  almost  entirely 
"  *  coincide '  must  be  cancelled,  and  when 
"  reprinted  must  stand  thus. 

" '  It  is  proper  to  inform  the  Reader 
"  '  that  the  Poems  entitled  the  Ancient 
"  '  Mariner,  the  Foster-mother's  Tale,  the 
"  '  Nightingale,  the  Dungeon,  and  Love, 
"  '  are  written  by  a  friend,  who  has  also 
"  '  furnished  me  with  a  few  of  those  Poems 
"  '  in  the  second  volume,  which  are  classed 
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"  '  under  the  title  of  "  Poems  on  the  Naming 
11  '  "  of  Places."  ' 

"  It  is  my  wish  and  determination  that 
"  (whatever  the  expense  may  be,  which  I 
"  hereby  take  upon  myself)  such  Pages  of 
"  the  Poem  of  Christabel  as  have  been 
"  printed  (if  any  such  there  be)  be  cancelled. 
"  I  mean  to  have  other  poems  substituted 
"  — a  sheet  of  which  will  be  sent  by  the 
"  next  Post,  and  you  may  now  and  hence- 
"  forth  depend  on  being  supplied  without 
"  any  intermissions. 

"  I  am,  dear  Sir, 

"  Yours  sincerely 

"  W.  WORDSWORTH." 

The  poems  which  were  to  be  furnished 
by  Coleridge  were  not  produced,  and  the 
preface  was  afterwards  again  altered.  On 
the  i  yth  October1  Dorothy's  entry  in  her 
Journal  is  "  Coleridge  had  done  nothing  for 

1  Knight's  Life  of  William  Wordsworth,  vol.  i.  p.  275. 
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"  the    L.  B.       Working    hard    for   Stuart " 
(the  editor  of  the  Morning  Post}.1 

Wordsworth  was  about  this  time  in  bad 
health,  and  there  is  a  gap  in  the  MS. 
between  the  loth  October  and  the  23rd 
December  1800. 

(u)  To  BIGGS  AND  COTTLE  :  Date  of 
postmark,  23rd  December  1800.  Coleridge's 
hand,  corrected  by  Wordsworth.  It  inquires 
whether  MS.  had  reached  Biggs;  gives 
directions  as  to  printing,  and  proceeds  as 
follows : 

"  By  beginning  the  Preface  the  space  of 
"  three  or  four  lines  lower  down  in  the  Page 
"  there  will  be  no  occasion  to  reprint  half 
"  the  sheet.  Omitting  the  note  at  the 
"  Bottom,  the  sentence  will  stand  thus. 

1  If  he  was  "working  hard  for  Stuart,"  as  he  informed 
Dorothy,  he  did  not  work  to  much  purpose.  The  October 
articles  in  the  Morning  Post,  save  the  introductory  paper,  which 
was  his,  were  contributed  by  Poole.  (Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge, 
A  Narrative,  &c.,  by  J.  D.  Campbell,  p.  119.) 


"  '  For  the  sake  of  variety,  and  from  a 
'  consciousness  of  my  own  weakness  I 
'  was  induced  to  request  the  assistance  of 
1  a  Friend  who  furnished  me  with  the 
'  Poems  of  The  Ancient  Mariner,  The 
'  Foster-mothers  Tale,  The  Nightingale, 
'  The  Dungeon,  and  the  poem  entitled 
'  Love.  I  should  not  however  have  re- 
'  quested  this  assistance '  etc:  The  rest  of 
the  paragraph  to  stand  as  printed.  If, 
printing  as  I  have  said,  the  matter  is  not 
enough,  or  cannot  be  contrived,  to  fill  up 
the  page  pray  let  me  know.  I  do  not 
exactly  like  the  Title-page  though  I  do 
not  know  how  to  alter  it  to  have  a  better 
effect.  I  must,  however,  particularly  re- 
quest that  my  name  be  printed  in  a  smaller 
character.  If  you  can  think  of  any  other 
alterations  that  will  improve  the  look  of 
the  Title-page  pray  make  them.  There 
is  a  sad  mistake  in  the  Preface  namely 
•'  Lucretia '  printed  for  '  Lucretius/  This 


ought  in  every  copy  to  be  corrected  with 
a  pen.  If  not,  it  must  be  mentioned  in 
the  errata.  I  mentioned  to  Mr.  Longman 
my  intention  to  prefix  an  essay  to  the 
2nd  volume,  but  this  I  must  decline. 
N.B.  It  is  my  particular  desire  that  no 
advertisements  of  Books  be  printed  at 
the  end  of  the  volume.  I  am  sorry  to 
have  detained  you  so  long  in  the  printing 
of  this  work.  I  have  been  stopped  by 
bad  health. 

"  I  am  etc: 

"  W.  WORDSWORTH." 


The  poems  sent  to  Biggs  are  There  is 
an  eminence  of  these  our  hills,  A  narrow 
girdle  of  rough  stones  and  crags,  and  To 
M.  H.  The  first  two  are  in  Dorothy's  hand, 
excepting  the  last  few  lines  of  the  second, 
which  are  in  the  same  hand  as  the  third. 
An  interpolation  of  three  lines  in  the  second 
is  Sarah  Hutchinson's.  The  third  is  not  in 
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Dorothy's,  nor  is  it  Sarah's,  but  is  most 
likely  Mary's.  She  was  staying  at  Grasmere 
in  December,  and  it  is  not  unnatural  that 
Wordsworth  or  Dorothy  should  have  wished 
her  to  copy  the  lines  addressed  to  her. 

(12)  To  BIGGS  AND  COTTLE:  Postmark, 
23rd  December  1800.  One  of  the  most 
interesting  of  the  series.  It  is  nothing  less 
than  Michael,  down  to  the  line  "  He  was  his 
"  comfort  and  his  daily  hope,"  copied  by 
Coleridge  but  corrected  by  Wordsworth. 
The  punctuation  is  not  Davy's,  but  Cole- 
ridge's. In  some  cases  the  corrections  are 
Coleridge's.  For  instance,  his  pen  has  altered 
the  line 


He  at  such  admonition  of  his  flock  " 


into 


"  The  Shepherd,  at  such  warning,  of  his  flock  " 

as  we  now  have  it.     Occasionally  he  has  left 
blank  spaces  in   which   there  are   traces  of 
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pencil  marks,  Wordsworth  subsequently  fill- 
ing up  the  spaces  in  ink.  Thus,  after  the 
wonderful  passage 

"...  he  had  been  alone 

"  Amid  the  heart  of  many  thousand  mists 

"  That  came  to  him  and  left  him  on  the  heights," 

there  is  a  space  of  nearly  an  inch  left  in 
which  something  has  been  written  in  pencil 
and  erased,  Wordsworth  inserting  in  ink  the 
single  line 

"  So  liv'd  he  till  his  eightieth  year  was  pass'd." 

Many  of  the  capitals  Coleridge  used  are 
struck  out. 

The  MS.  gives  the  explanation  of  the 
extraordinary  omission  by  the  printer  of 
fifteen  lines  following  the  line 

"  Receiving  from  his  father  hire  of  praise." 

These  fifteen  lines  are  on  a  page  by  them- 
selves, and  have  evidently  been  overlooked. 
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(13)  To  BIGGS  AND    COTTLE:    Date   of 
postmark,  23rd  December  1800.     Continua- 
tion of  Michael,   and   notes   to   the   second 
volume.      The   continuation    of  Michael  is 
probably  copied  by  Sarah    Hutchinson,  but 
the  corrections  are  by  Wordsworth.     There 
are  gaps  and  pencil  marks  as   before.     The 
notes    may    be    his,    but  are    probably    by 
Coleridge, 

(14)  To   BIGGS  AND   COTTLE  :     Date  of 
postmark,  23rd  December  1800.     The  hand- 
writing is  doubtful  and  varies.     The  sheet 
contains  an  addition  to  "  A  narrow  girdle," 
&c.,    a    few    unimportant    corrections,    and 
makes     further    inquiries     after    the    miss- 
ing sheet  containing  The  Old  Cumberland 
Beggar. 

In  addition  to  these  papers,  and  perhaps 
the  earliest  of  all,  are  two  undated  sheets, 
almost  entirely  by  Coleridge,  and  addressed 
to  Biggs  and  Cottle.  They  are — 
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(15)  TABLE  of  contents  and  corrections 
for  the   first  volume.1      The   corrections  to 
the   Lines    left    upon    a    Seat    in    a    Yew 

Tree  are   partly  by  Dorothy  and  partly  by 
Coleridge. 

(16)  ENTIRELY  in   Coleridge's  hand.     It 
contains  corrections  to  The  Idiot  Boy,  and 
directions   that  Love   is   to   be    substituted 
for  The  Convict.      The  MS.  of  Love  gives 
the  beautiful  stanza  which  appeared    in  the 

1  Mr.  Dykes  Campbell  (Poetical  Works^  p.  568)  says  :  "When 
"the  Lyrical  Ballads  were  first  put  together  in  1798,  Lewti  was 
"  included,  but  at  the  last  moment  the  sheet  was  cancelled  and 
"  The  Nightingale^  a  Conversational  Poem  substituted.  Nothing 
"  is  recorded  of  the  reason  for  this  sudden  change,  and  the  fact 
"might  never  have  been  known,  but  for  the  circumstance  that 
"  Southey  bound  up  the  cancelled  sheet  in  his  copy,  which  is  now 
"in  the  British  Museum."  The  pagination  of  the  £dition  of 
1798  shows,  however,  as  Mr.  Hutchinson  observes,  that  at  the  last 
moment  some  change  was  made.  There  are  two  unnumbered 
pp.  between  pp.  69  and  70,  and  there  is  no  sheet  E.  Signature 
D  appears  on  p.  49,  and  signature  F  on  p.  81.  Coleridge  at  the 
foot  of  this  MS.  Table  of  Contents  warns  the  printer  that  he  is  to 
use  the  printed  copy  of  the  L.  B.  "  which  contains  The  Nightin- 
"gale,  and  not  one  of  those  first  copies  which  contained  Lewti, 
" the  Circassian  Love  Chant" 
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Morning  Post  and  is  reprinted  by  Mr.  Dykes 
Campbell.1  This  stanza  and  the  one  follow- 
ing originally  were : 

"  I  saw  her  bosom  heave  and  swell, 
"  Heave  and  swell  with  inward  sighs  : 
"  I  could  not  choose  but  love  to  see 

"  Her  gentle  Bosom  rise. 
"  Her  wet  cheek  glowed — she  stepp'd  aside,"  &c. 

Coleridge  now  strikes  through  the  first 
stanza,  and  alters  the  words  "  Her  wet 
cheek  glowed"  into  "  Her  Bosom  heav'd." 

This  sheet  also  contains  no  fewer  than 
seventy-one  alterations  for  the  Ancient 
Mariner,  showing  with  what  care  Coleridge 
revised  it.  The  poem  as  it  appeared  in  the 
edition  of  1798  has  been  reprinted  by  Mr. 
Dykes  Campbell  (Poetical  Works,  p.  512),  and 
he  gives  a  few  of  the  more  important  of  the 
alterations  introduced  in  1800  from  this  MS. 
The  most  important,  perhaps,  is  the  intro- 

1  Poetical  Works,  p.  613. 
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duction  of  a  new  stanza  in  Part  V.  and  the 
excision  of  four  stanzas  soon  after,  whereby 
the  action  is  straightened  and  greatly  im- 
proved and  the  drift  of  the  poem  altered. 
As  Mr.  Campbell,  in  his  reprint  of  the  edition 
of  1798,  does  not  show  the  additions  which 
subsequently  became  a  part  of  the  text, 
although  of  course  he  gives  them  in  the  body 
of  his  book,  the  version  of  1798,  so  far  as 
this  portion  of  Part  V.  is  concerned,  has 
been  given  below.  The  version  of  1800 
follows  it. 

-    1798  ••'.•; 

The  body  of  my  brother's  son 

Stood  by  me  knee  to  knee : 
The  body  and  I  pull'd  at  one  rope, 

But  he  said  nought  to  me — 
And  I  quak'd  to  think  of  my  own  voice 

How  frightful  it  would  be  ! 

The  day-light  dawn'd — they  dropp'd  their  arms, 

And  cluster'd  round  the  mast : 
Sweet  sounds  rose  slowly  thro'  their  mouths 

And  from  their  bodies  pass'd. 
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Around,  around,  flew  each  sweet  sound, 

Then  darted  to  the  sun  : 
Slowly  the  sounds  came  back  again 

Now  mix'd,  now  one  by  one. 

Sometimes  a  dropping  from  the  sky, 

I  heard  the  Lavrock  sing  ; 
Sometimes  all  little  birds  that  are 
How  they  seem'd  to  fill  the  sea  and  air 

With  their  sweet  jargoning, 

And  now  'twas  like  all  instruments, 

Now  like  a  lonely  flute ; 
And  now  it  is  an  angel's  song 

That  makes  the  heavens  be  mute. 

It  ceas'd  :  yet  still  the  sails  made  on 

A  pleasant  noise  till  noon, 
A  noise  like  of  a  hidden  brook 

In  the  leafy  month  of  June, 
That  to  the  sleeping  woods  all  night 

Singeth  a  quiet  tune. 

Listen,  O  listen,  thou  Wedding-guest ! 

"  Marinere  !  thou  hast  thy  will : 
"  For  that,  which  comes  out  of  thine  eye,  doth  make 

"  My  body  and  soul  to  be  still." 

Never  sadder  tale  was  told 

To  a  man  of  woman  born  ; 
Sadder  and  wiser  thou  wedding-guest ! 

Thou'lt  rise  tomorrow  morn. 
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Never  sadder  tale  was  heard 
By  a  man  of  woman  born  : 

The  Marineres  all  return'd  to  work 
As  silent  as  beforne. 

The  Marineres  all  'gan  pull  the  ropes, 
But  look  at  me  they  n'old  : 

Thought  I,  I  am  as  thin  as  air — 
They  cannot  me  behold. 

Till  noon  we  silently  sailed  on,  &c. 
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The  body  of  my  brother's  son 

Stood  by  me  knee  to  knee  : 
The  body  and  I  pull'd  at  one  rope, 

But  he  said  nought  to  me. 

"  I  fear  thee,  ancient  Mariner ! " 

Be  calm,  thou  wedding  guest ! 
Twas  not  those  souls,  that  fled  in  pain, 
Which  to  their  corses  came  again, 

But  a  troop  of  Spirits  blest : 

For  when  it  dawn'd — they  dropp'd  their  arms, 

And  cluster'd  round  the  mast : 
Sweet  sounds  rose  slowly  thro'  their  mouths 

And  from  their  bodies  pass'd. 

Around,  around,  flew  each  sweet  sound, 

Then  darted  to  the  sun  : 
Slowly  the  sounds  came  back  again 

Now  mix'd,  now  one  by  one, 
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Sometimes  a  dropping  from  the  sky 

I  heard  the  Sky-lark  sing  ; 
Sometimes  all  little  birds  that  are 
How  they  seem'd  to  fill  the  sea  and  air 

With  their  sweet  jargoning. 

And  now  'twas  like  all  instruments, 

Now  like  a  lonely  flute  ; 
And  now  it  is  an  angel's  song 

That  makes  the  heavens  be  mute. 

It  ceas'd  :  yet  still  the  sails  made  on 

A  pleasant  noise  till  noon, 
A  noise  like  of  a  hidden  brook 

In  the  leafy  month  of  June, 
That  to  the  sleeping  woods  all  night 

Singeth  a  quiet  tune. 

Till  noon  we  silently  sail'd  on,  &c. 

Other  improvements  are  the  omission  of 
the  following  stanzas  in  Part  VI.,  which  in 
1798  came  after  the  stanza  beginning  "  The 
"  harbour  bay  was  clear  as  glass  "  : 

The  moonlight  bay  was  white  all  o'er, 

Till  rising  from  the  same, 
Full  many  shapes,  that  shadows  were, 

Like  as  of  torches  came. 


A  little  distance  from  the  prow 

Those  dark-red  shadows  were  ; 
But  soon  I  saw  that  my  own  flesh 

Was  red  as  in  a  glare. 

I  turn'd  my  head  in  fear  and  dread, 

And  by  the  holy  rood, 
The  bodies  had  advanc'd,  and  now 

Before  the  mast  they  stood. 

They  lifted  up  their  stiff  right  arms, 

They  held  them  strait  and  tight ; 
And  each  right-arm  burnt  like  a  torch, 

A  torch  that's  borne  upright. 
Their  stony  eye-balls  glitter'd  on 

In  the  red  and  smoky  light. 

I  pray'd  and  turn'd  my  head  away 

Forth  looking  as  before. 
There  was  no  breeze  upon  the  bay, 

No  wave  against  the  shore. 

The  following  stanza  in  Part  VI.  in  the 
edition  of  1798  is  also  omitted  in  1800 : 

Then  vanish'd  all  the  lovely  lights  ; 

The  bodies  rose  anew : 
With  silent  pace,  each  to  his  place, 

Came  back  the  ghastly  crew. 
The  wind,  that  shade  nor  motion  made, 

On  me  alone  it  blew. 
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In  Part  II.  the  line 

Ne  dim  ne  red,  like  God's  own  head, 

as  it  stands  in  1798,  is  altered  in  1800  to 

Nor  dim  nor  red,  like  an  Angel's  head ; l 

and  the  lines  in  Part  III.,  1798, 

Are  those  her  naked  ribs,  which  fleck'd 
The  sun  that  did  behind  them  peer  ? 

become  in  1800 

Are  those  her  Ribs,  thro'  which  the  Sun 
Did  peer,  as  thro'  a  grate  ? 

It  is  curious  that  although  Coleridge 
makes  a  minute  correction  of  "  between  "  for 
"  atween "  in  the  last  stanza  but  three  of 
Part  III., 

While  clombe  above  the  Eastern  bar 
The  horned  Moon,  with  one  bright  Star 
Almost  atween  the  tips, 

and  noted  that  (Poetical  Works,  p.  598)  "  It 
"  is  a  common  superstition  among  sailors 
"  that  something  evil  is  about  to  happen 

1  The  reading  "  God's  own  head  "  was  afterwards  restored. 
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"  whenever  a  star  dogs  the  moon,"  he  did 
not  detect  the  mistake  of  a  rising,  horned 
moon  at  sunset,  nor  that  of  a  star  within  the 
tip,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  space  occupied  by 
the  dark  body  of  the  moon ;  adding  himself 
by  these  blunders  to  the  long  list  of  poets 
and  novelists  who  fail  to  observe  correctly 
the  common  appearances  of  the  sky.  Of 
course  it  may  be  urged  that  on  that  spectral 
ocean  the  sun  and  moon  did  not  obey  the 
ordinary  laws  of  the  universe,  and  that  the 
defiance  of  them  was  intentional, 
In  Part  VII.  for  the  lines 

Since  then  at  an  uncertain  hour, 

Now  oftimes  and  now  fewer, 
That  anguish  comes  and  makes  me  tell 

My  ghastly  aventure. 

Coleridge  substitutes 

Since  then  at  an  uncertain  hour 

That  Agony  returns ; 
And  till  my  ghastly  Tale  is  told 

This  heart  within  me  burns. 

In  the  printed  volume  of  1800  "  agency  " 
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appears  instead  of  "  Agony,"  although  there 
is  not  the  slightest  excuse  in  the  MS.  for 
this  most  provoking  blunder.  It  was  not 
corrected  by  any  erratum,  but  the  proper 
reading  is  given  in  1802. 

Three  corrections  are  given  for  Lines 
written  a  few  miles  above  Tintern  Abbey, 
one  of  which  is  additional  evidence  that 
alterations  must  have  been  made  in  the  1798 
edition  while  it  was  passing  through  the 
press.  Coleridge  says  to  Biggs :  "p.  204, 
"  last  line  but  two.  Be  careful  that  the  last 
"  word  of  this  line  be  printed  '  woods '  and 
"  not  '  wood  '  as  in  some  of  the  copies."  In 
my  copy  it  is  "  woods,"  and  it  is  "  woods  " 
in  Professor  Dowden's  reprint. 

The  next  two  volumes  are  the  copy  for 
the  printer  of  the  1802  edition  of  the  Lyrical 
Ballads.  It  has  been  prepared  by  taking  a 
printed  copy  of  the  edition  of  1800  and 
making  the  necessary  alterations  and  addi- 
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tions  in  MS.  The  handwriting  is  almost 
entirely  Dorothy's,  with  here  and  there  a  pas- 
sage which  looks  as  if  it  were  in  Coleridge's. 
I  have  not  thought  it  worth  while,  as  so 
large  a  portion  of  the  copy  is  print,  to  collate 
the  letterpress  of  the  two  volumes  with  the 
1802  edition,  but  I  have  noted  the  varia- 
tions between  the  MS.  and  the  text  of  1802, 
and  two  important  cancelled  passages  in 
the  Appendix  are  now  for  the  first  time 
printed. 

Preface. — The  whole  of  the  passage  in- 
serted in  1802  after  the  words  "  I  answer 
"  that,"  p.  xxv,  down  to  the  word  "  Reader," 
line  3  from  the  top,  p.  xliii,  is  wanting  in 
the  MS.  Something  has  once  been  there, 
for  there  is  a  *  in  the  copy  to  which  nothing 
corresponds. 

/  travelled  among  unknown  men. — Direc- 
tions are  given  to  the  printer  that  it  is  to 
be  inserted  after  A  slumber  did  my  spirit 
seal.  It  was  omitted  in  the  print,  and  not 
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published  till  1807.  In  this  MS.  the  second 
line  of  the  third  stanza  is  "  The  gladness  of 
"  desire,"  instead  of,  as  in  1807,  "  The  joy  of 
"  my  desire." 

Ruth. — As  the  poem  originally  stood  in 
the  copy  sent  to  the  printer  it  differed  little 
from  the  text  of  1800,  save  that  the  three 
stanzas  following  the  line  "  And  such  im- 
"  petuous  blood  "  were  struck  out.  The  re- 
cast of  the  poem  must  have  taken  place  after 
the  transmission  of  the  copy. 

Louisa.  —  Directions  are  given  for  the 
insertion  of  Louisa  towards  the  end  of  the 
second  volume.  It  was  omitted  in  the  print, 
and  not  published  till  1807.  In  the  MS.  the 
line  in  the  second  stanza  "  And  ever,  as  they 
"  go  away"  is  in  1807  "And  ever,  as  they 
"  pass  away,"  and  the  last  line  but  one  of 
the  poem  in  the  MS.  is  "  When  she  goes 
"  barefoot  up  the  brook,"  instead  of,  as  in 
1807,  "  When  up  she  winds  along  the 
"brook."  "Louisa"  is  probably  Joanna 
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Hutchinson  (see  Oxford  Wordsworth,  p. 
897).  The  conjecture  is  somewhat  confirmed 
by  this  reading  of  "  barefoot."  It  is  charac- 
teristic of  the  "  wild-hearted  maid." 

Appendix. — There  are  two  cancelled  pas- 
sages in  the  MS.  The  first  comes  after 
"  Proverbs,  chap,  vi."  in  the  text,  and  is 
as  follows : 

...  an  armed  man. — Proverbs,  chap.  6th. 

"  In  order  further  to  point  out  some  of  the 
"  ordinary  and  less  disgusting  shapes  which 
"  Misdiction  puts  on  at  the  present  day,  I 
"  will  transcribe  a  poem  published  a  few 
"  years  ago,  which,  though  of  great  merit, 
"  is  crowded  with  these  defects. 

"  Could  then  the  Babes  from  yon  unsheltered  cot 

"  Implore  thy  passing  charity  in  vain  ? 

"  Too  thoughtless  Youth !  what  though  thy  happier  lot 

"  Insult  their  life  of  poverty  and  pain. 

"  What  though  their  Maker  doom'd  them  thus  forlorn 

"  To  brook  the  mockery  of  the  taunting  throng 

"  Beneath  the  Oppressor's  iron  scourge  to  mourn 

"  To  mourn,  but  not  to  murmur  at  his  wrong  ! 
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"  Yet  when  their  last  late  evening  shall  decline 

"  Their  evening  chearful  though  their  day  distrest, 

"  A  Hope  perhaps  more  heavenly  bright  than  thine, 

"  A  Grace  by  thee  unsought,  and  unpossest, 

"  A  Faith  more  fix'd,  a  rapture  more  divine 

"  Shall  gild  their  passage  to  eternal  rest" — RUSSEL.1 

"  The  Reader  has  only  to  translate  this 
"  sonnet  into  such  language  as  any  person  of 
"  good  sense  and  lively  sensibility,  one,  I 
"  mean  who  does  not  talk  out  of  books — 
"  would  use  upon  such  an  occasion  in  real  life, 
11  and  he  will  at  once  perceive  in  what  manner 
"the  passages  printed  in  italics  are  defective. 
"  One  more  quotation,  &c." 

1  This  is  Sonnet  X.  in  "Sonnets  and  Miscellaneous  Poems, 
"  by  the  late  Thomas  Russell,  Fellow  of  New  College."  Except- 
ing capital  letters,  punctuation  and  abbreviations,  such  as 
"though"  for  tho',  it  is  correctly  copied.  Wordsworth  trans- 
ferred, with  the  alteration  of  "  a  Hope "  into  "  hopes,"  the  last 
four  lines  to  his  sonnet  "  lona,"  written  more  than  thirty  years 
afterwards.  He  could  not  then,  apparently,  have  considered 
"  heavenly  bright "  as  objectionable,  and,  as  this  passage  in  the 
preface  is  cancelled,  he  probably  doubted,  on  reconsideration, 
even  in  1802  whether  Russell's  sonnet  was  really  an  example  of 
"the  less  disgusting  shapes  which  Misdiction  puts  on  at  the 
"present  day."  In  1833  (Knight's  Life,  vol.  iii.  p.  232),  he  re- 
commended Dyce  to  insert  in  his  "  Collection  "  both  this  sonnet 
and  the  one  upon  "  Philoctetes,"  also  by  Russell. 
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The  second  cancelled  passage  comes  at 
the  end  of  the  Appendix  after  the  final  words 
"  and  the  same  language."  It  is  as  follows  : 
"  The  Reader,  I  hope,  will  believe  that  it  is 
"  with  great  reluctance  I  have  presumed,  in 
"  this  note,  to  censure  so  freely  the  writings  of 
"  other  Poets,  and  that  I  should  not  have  done 
"  this,  could  I  otherwise  have  made  my  mean- 
"  ing  intelligible.  The  passages  which  I  have 
"  condemned  I  have  condemned  upon  prin- 
"  ciple,  and  I  have  given  my  reasons,  else  I 
"  should  have  been  inexcusable.  Without  an 
"  appeal  to  laws  and  principles  there  can  be  no 
"  criticism.  What  passes  under  that  name  is, 
"  for  the  most  part,  little  more  than  a  string  of 
"  random  and  extempore  judgments,  a  mode 
"  of  writing  more  cheap  than  any  other,  and 
"  utterly  worthless.  When  I  contrast  these 
"  summary  decisions  with  the  pains  and 
"  anxiety  of  original  composition,  especially 
"in  verse,  I  am  frequently  reminded  of 
"  a  passage  of  Drayton  on  this  subject 
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"  which,    no    doubt,    he    wrote    with    deep 
"  feeling : 

"  Detracting  what  laboriously  we  do 
"  Only  by  that  which  he  but  idly  saith." 

Lastly  we  have  the  MS.  of  the  Poems  in 
two  Volumes,  1807.  The  only  date  is  the 
postmark,  Nov.  14,  1806,  on  the  sheet  con- 
taining "  To  a  Daisy,"  "  Louisa,"  &c. 

The  handwriting  varies :  the  bulk  of  it 
seems  to  be  that  of  Sarah  Hutchinson  (see 
Memorials  of  Coleorton,  vol.  i.  p.  177),  but 
there  are  certainly  two  other  hands,  and  here 
and  there  Coleridge's  and  Wordsworth's. 
The  sonnet  Lady,  the  songs  of  spring 
(vol.  i.  p.  121),  is  not  in  the  MS.,  and 
there  are  poems  in  the  MS.  which  are  not  in 
the  print.  The  whole  of  this  volume  has 
been  collated  with  the  printed  text,  and  the 
variations  between  the  text  and  MS.  are 
given  below,  together  with  other  important 
matter  not  before  printed.  It  is  to  be  noted 
that  in  the  edition  of  1807  the  sonnet  //  is 


no  Spirit  who  from  Heaven  hath  floivn  is 
omitted  in  the  Index. 

The  following  are  the  differences  between 
the  MS.  and  the  print : 


TEXT,  1807. 


MS. 


Character  of  the  Happy  Warrior. 

Vol.  i.  p.  34. 

Whose  powers  shed  round 
him  in  the  common  strife, 

Or  mild  concerns  of  ordi- 
nary life, 

A  constant  influence,  a 
peculiar  grace ; 


Whose  powers  apparent  in 
the  common  strife 

And  mild  concerns  of  ordi- 
nary life, 

Shed  round  him  at  all  times 
peculiar  grace ; 


Are  at  his  heart ;  and  such  Are  at  his  heart ;  and  this 

fidelity  fidelity 

P.  35- 

More  brave  for  this,  that  he  Brave  for  this  cause,  that  he 

hath  much  to  love  :  hath  much  to  love  : 


The  Horn  of  Egremont  Castle. 


p.  40. 

Pale  and  trembling  Hubert 
stood. 


Pale  as  ashes  Hubert  stood. 


TEXT,  1807. 

Vol.  i.  p.  45. 

The  Affliction  of  Margaret 
of 


MS. 


The  affliction  of  Mary 

of 

There  are  in  the  MS.  some 
prefatory  lines  copied  at  p.  63. 


The  Kitten  and  the  Falling  Leaves. 


P.  56. 


In  the  MS.  there  is  a  partially 
erased  version  of  the  close  from 
the  words  "  Pretty  kitten  from 
thy  freaks."  This  version  is 
given  at  p.  64.  There  is  a  sub- 
stituted leaf  in  the  MS.  with  the 
version  of  the  text. 


The  Seven  Sisters  or  The  Solitude  of  Binnorie. 


P.  61. 

They  ran,  and  with  a  despe- 
rate leap 

Together  plung'd  into  the 
deep, 


The  sisters  ran  like  Moun- 
tain Sheep, 

And  in  together  did  they 
leap, 


To  H.  C.  Six  Years  Old. 


p.  65. 

Not  doom'd  to  jostle  with 
unkindly  shocks  ; 


Not  doom'd  to  jostle  with 
untimely  shocks ; 
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TEXT,  1807.  MS. 

Ode  To  Duty. 

Vol.  i.  p.  70.  The   first  four  stanzas   differ 

materially  from  those  in  the  text. 
These  MS.  stanzas  are  given  at 
pp.  65,  66. 


A  poem,  The  Tinker,  hitherto 
unprinted,  appears  on  the  page 
in  the  MS.  opposite  to  Resolu- 
tion and  Independence.  It  is 
given  at  pp.  67,  68. 


Resolution  And  Independence. 

P.  94.  After  the  twelfth  stanza  there 

is  in  the  MS.  a  stanza  omitted 
in  the  text,  see  p.  68. 


To  The  Daisy. 

p.  i. 

My  thirst  at  every  rill  can        To      gentle       sympathies 
slake,  awake, 

P.  4. 

Some   steady  love  ;    some        Some  steady  love  ;    some 
brief  delight ;  chance  delight ; 

P.  4. 

And   one   chance   look   to 
Thee  should  turn, 
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TEXT,  1807. 

Vol.  i.  p.  5. 

Then,  chearful  Flower  !  my 

spirits  play 
With  kindred  motion  : 

At      dusk,     I've      seldom 
mark'd  thee  press 

The  ground,  as  if  in  thank- 
fulness 

Without  some  feeling,  more 

or  less, 
Of  true  devotion. 

And  all  day  long  I  number 
yet, 

All    seasons  through    an- 
other debt, 

Which    I    wherever    thou 

art  met, 
To  thee  am  owing  ; 


MS. 

Then,  Daisy  !  do  my  spirits 

play 

With  chearful  motion  : 
At      dusk,     I've     seldom 

mark'd  thee  press 
The     ground     in     modest 

thankfulness 
Without  some  feeling,  more 

or  less, 
Of  true  devotion. 

But  more  than  all  I  number 
yet 

O  bounteous  Flower!   an- 
other debt, 

Which  I  to  thee,  wherever 

met, 
Am  daily  owing ; 


Louisa. 


P.  7- 


And    ever,    as  they    pass        And  ever,  as  they  go  away, 
away, 


Fidelity. 


P.  12. 


At  length  upon  the  Shep-        And    signs     and     circum- 
herd's  mind  stances  dawn'd 
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TEXT,  1807. 

Vol.  i.  p.  12. 

It  breaks,  and  all  is  clear  : 
He   instantly   recall'd    the 
Name, 


MS. 

Till  everything  was  clear : 
He  made  discovery  of  his 
name, 

The  words  in  the  note  p.  10, 
"mostly  high  up  in  the  moun- 
tains," are  omitted  in  the  MS. 


The  Redbreast  and  the  Butterfly. 

p.  17. 

In  and  out,  he  darts  about ; 
His   little  heart   is   throb- 
bing: 
Can  this    be    the   Bird,   to 

man  so  good, 
Our  consecrated  Robin  ! 
That,  after  their  bewilder- 
ing, 

P.  1 8. 
Playmates    in    the    sunny 

weather, 
And  fly  about   in   the  air 

together  ? 

Like  the  hues  of  thy  breast 
His     beautiful     wings     in 

crimson  are  drest, 
A  brother  he  seems  of  thine 
own  : 


In  and  out,  he  darts  about ; 
Robin !  Robin  ! 

His  little  heart  is  throb- 
bing: 

Can  this  be  the  Bird,  to 
man  so  good, 

That,  after  their  bewilder- 
ing, 

Playmates    in     the   sunny 

weather  ? 

Like  thine  own  breast 
His     beautiful     wings     in 

crimson  are  drest, 
As  if  he  were  bone  of  thy 

bone : 


TEXT,  1807. 


MS. 


Rob  Roy  s  Grave. 

Vol.  ii.  p.  4. 

Yet  was  Rob  Roy  as  wise  Rob  Roy  was  also  wise  as 

as  brave  ;  brave, 

Forgive  me  if  the  phrase  be  As  wise  in  thought  as  bold 

strong, —  in  deed  : 

A  Poet  worthy  of  Rob  Roy  For   in    the    principles    of 
Must  scorn  a  timid  song.  things 

He  sought  his  moral  creed. 

Say,  then,  that  he  was  wise        Said  generous  Rob,  &c. 

as  brave 
As  wise  in  thought  as  bold 

in  deed  : 
For    in    the   principles   of 

things 
He    sought    his     moral 

creed. 
Said  generous  Rob,  &c. 


The  Solitary  Reaper. 
P.  ir. 

Behold  her,  single   in    the        Behold  her,  singing  in  the 
field,  field, 


The  Matron  of  Jedborough  And  Her  Husband. 

P.  22. 

And  told  me,  in  a  thought-        And  told  me,  in  a  pensive 
ful  strain.  strain, 
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TEXT,  1807. 

Vol.  ii.  p.  22. 

Who    from     disease     and 

suffering 
Hath    call'd     for    thee    a 

second  Spring ; 


MS. 


Who    from    disease    and 

suffering 
As  bad  almost  as  Life  can 

bring 
Hath    call'd    for    thee     a 

second  Spring ; 


Address  To  The  Sons  of  Burns. 


P.  29. 


In  the  MS.  this  is  preceded 
by  a  cancelled  "  Ejaculation  at 
the  Grave  of  Burns."  Copy  at 
p.  69.  The  first  two  verses 
were  afterwards  included  in  the 
poem  "  At  the  Grave  of  Burns," 
published  in  1842. 


To  The  Daisy. 

P.  93- 

And  yet  with  something  of  And   yet  with    something 

a  grace,  like  a  grace, 


Tribute  To  The  Memory  of  The  Same  Dog. 

P.  102. 

More  thou   deserv'st ;   but        More  thou  deservest ;  but 

this  Man  gives  to  Man, 
Brother  to  Brother,  this  is 


all  we  can. 


that  Man  gives  to  Man, 
The  Brother  to  the  Brother, 
— all  we  can. 


TEXT,  1807. 


MS. 


Yes,  there  is  holy  pleasure  in  thine  eye. 

Vol.  ii.  p.  105.  Prefatory  note  omitted  in  MS. 


Sonnet  To  Thomas  Clarkson. 

P.  1 08.  Date  omitted  in  MS. 


Song,  At  The  Feast  Of  Brougham  Castle. 

P.  130- 

Silent,  deserted  of  her  best,  Deserted,  emptied    of  her 

best, 

P.  133- 

God  loves  the  Child ;  and  It  is  the  same  ;   and  God 

God  hath  will'd  hath  will'd 


Elegiac  Stanzas,  Suggested  by  a  Picture  of  Peele 
Castle,  &c. 

P.  141.  The    title     in     the    MS.    is 

"  Verses  suggested,"  &c. 

P.  142. 

No  motion  but  the  moving        No  motion  but  the  morning 
tide,  a  breeze,  tide,  a  breeze, 
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TEXT,  1807. 


MS. 

After  the  lines  To  a  young 
lady  who  had  been  reproached, 
&*c.t  there  are  in  the  MS.  some 
lines  hitherto  unpublished,  On 
seeing  some  Tourists,  &*c.  They 
will  be  found  at  pp.  69,  70. 


Star  Gazers. 

Vol.  ii.  p.  88. 

Or  is  it  rather  that  Conceit        Or  rather  is  it  that  Conceit 
rapacious  is  and  strong,  rapacious  is  and  strong, 


The  Power  of  Music. 

p.  90. 
What  an  eager  assembly  ! 


What  an  empire  is  this  ! 

P.  91. 

As  the  Moon  brightens 
round  her  the  clouds  of 
the  night 


What  an  eager  assembly ! 
What  empire  is  this  ! 

As  the  Moon  brightens 
round  her  all  the  clouds 
of  the  night 


Ode. 


P.  146. 


P.  154. 

Thou  little  Child,  yet  glori- 
ous in  the  might 

Of  untam'd  pleasures,  on 
thy  Being's  height, 


The    motto    "  Paulo   majora 
canamus  "  omitted  in  MS. 

These  two  lines  omitted  in  MS. 
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TEXT,  1807. 

Vol.  ii.  p.  155. 
Are  yet  a  master  light  of 

all  our  seeing  ; 
Uphold  us,  &c. 


P.  158. 
I    only    have    relinquished 

one  delight 
To     live     beneath     your 

more  habitual  sway. 
I    love  the   Brooks   which 

down  their  channels  fret, 
Even   more  than   when    I 

tripp'd  lightly  as  they  ; 


MS. 

Are  yet  a  master  light  of 
all  our  seeing ; 

Throw  off  from  us,  or  miti- 
gate, the  spell 

Of  that    strong  frame   of 
sense     in    which     we 
dwell ; 
Uphold  us,  &c. 

I    only    have    relinquished 
one  delight 

Divine  indeed  of 
sense 

A    blessed   influ- 
ence 

To  acknowledge  under  you 
a  higher  sway. 

Dear  are  the  Brooks  which 
down  their  channels  fret, 

More    dear    than   when    I 
tripp'd  lightly  as  they  ; 


•  (deleted) 


There  is  in  the  MS.  a  version 
deleted  so  as  to  be  mostly  illegi- 
ble of  the  sonnet  "There  is  a 
little  unpretending  v  Rill,"  not 
published  till  1820.  It  appears 
to  differ  greatly  from  the  ver- 
sion which  was  then  printed. 
There  is  also  a  second  and 


>;/;/  *uic  /'  *•'-<'••  /**?•  • 


THE   ODE   TO  IMMORTALITY. 


6i 


TEXT,  1807.  MS. 

deleted  version  of  the  sonnet 

"  Composed    at    Castle " 

with  the  following  variations  : — 
Vol.  ii.  p.  28. 
Degenerate    Douglas  !    oh,        111  wishes  shall  attend  the 


the  unworthy  Lord ! 


unworthy  Lord 


On  wrongs,  which   Nature        On  wrongs,  which  Nature 
scarcely  seems  to  heed  :  scarcely  seems  to  feel : 


TEXT,  1815. 


Vol.  ii.  p.  1 86. 
Brook,   whose   society  the 

Poet  seeks 
Intent  his  wasted  spirits  to 

renew ; 
And    whom     the    curious 

Painter  doth  pursue 
Through      rocky      passes, 

among  flowery  creeks, 


Like  Grecian  Artists,  give 
thee  human  cheeks, 


There  is  also  a  deleted  version 
of  "  Brook  whose  society  the 
Poet  seeks"  (not  published  till 
1815)  with  the  following  varia- 
tions : — 

Brook,  that  hast  been  my 

solace  days  and  weeks 
And  months,  and   let   me 

add,     the      long     year 

through, 
I  come  to  thee,  thou  dost 

my  heart  renew  ; 
O    happy  Thing!    among 

thy  flowery  creeks, 
And  happy,  dancing  down 

thy  waterbreaks, 

Like   Grecian    Poets,   give 
thee  human  cheeks, 
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TEXT,  1815. 


MS. 


Vol.  ii.  p.  1 86. 

Have   neither    limbs,   feet,  Have   neither  wings,   feet, 

feathers,  joints,  nor  hairs  ;  feathers,  joints,  nor  hairs ; 

Unwearied    joy,    and     life  The    joy    of    fleshly    life, 

without  its  cares.  without  its  cares. 


TEXT,  1807. 

Pelion  and  Ossa. 


In  MS.  but  not  in  text.    Not 
published  till  1815. 


Composed  In  The  Valley  near  Dover. 

Vol.  i.  p.  136.  Heading  in  Text  omitted  in  MS. 


October  1803. 
p.  144. 

How  piteous  then  that  there  How    piteous     that    there 

should  be  such  dearth  should  be  such  dearth 


The  Blind  Highland  Boy. 


Vol.  ii.  p.  69. 

And  this  for  ever  more  will 
do 


And  thus  for  ever  more  will 
do, 
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TEXT,  1807.  MS. 

Notes. 

Vol.  ii.  p.  162.  Note   IV.  about    the    Seven 

Whistlers  and  Gabriel's  Hounds 
omitted  in  MS. 

Part  of  a  note  about  "The 
Orchard  Pathway "  and  some 
verses  appended  together  with 
the  Advertisement  appear  at  pp. 
70,  71.  None  of  these  have 
before  been  printed. 


The  Affliction  of  Mary of .    (See  p.  52.) 

(Written  for  the  Lyrical  Ballads.) 

This  Book,  which  strives  to  express  in  tuneful  sound 

The  joys  and  sorrows  which  through  life  abound, 

(Some  great,  some  small,  some  frequent,  and  some  rare, 

Yet  all  observ'd  or  felt  and  truly  there) 

May  in  the  following  pages,  which  are  penn'd 

From  general  motives,  gain  a  private  end  : 

This  little  wandering  Book  (for  who  can  say 

Into  what  coverts  it  shall  find  its  way) 

May  reach,  perchance,  the  very  Man,  whose  ear 

Knows  nothing  of  what  many  Strangers  hear, 

Whether  through  his  mishap  or  his  neglect : 

A  doleful  plaint  it  is,  to  this  effect. 
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The  Kitten  and  the  Falling  Leaves.     (See  p.  52.) 

Pretty  Kitten  !  from  thy  freaks, 
And  the  thought  so  stirs  and  charms 
Laura  laughing  in  my  arms, 
That  almost  I  could  repine 
That  your  transports  are  not  mine, 
That  I  do  not  wholly  fare 
Even  as  ye  do,  thoughtless  Pair  ! 
But  I'll  take  a  hint  from  you, 
And  to  pleasure  will  be  true  ; 
Spite  of  melancholy  reason 
I  will  have  my  careless  season  : 
Be  it  songs  of  endless  spring 
Which  the  frolic  Muses  sing ; 
Jest,  and  Mirth's  unruly  brood 
Dancing  to  the  Phrygian  mood  ; 
Be  it  love,  or  be  it  wine, 
Myrtle  wreath  or  ivy  twine, 
Or  a  garland  made  of  both 
Testifying  double  troth ; 
Whether  their  philosophy 
That  would  fill  us  full  of  glee, 
Seeing  that  our  breath  we  draw 
Under  an  unbending  law, 
That  our  years  are  halting  never, 
Quickly  gone,  and  gone  for  ever, 
And  would  teach  us  thence  to  brave 
The  conclusion  in  the  grave  ; 
Whether  it  be  these  that  give 
Strength  and  spirit  so  to  live 


Or  the  conquest  best  be  made 

By  a  sober  course  and  stai'd, 

I  would  walk  in  such  a  way 

That,  when  Time  brings  on  decay, 

Now  and  then  I  may  possess 

Hours  of  perfect  joyousness  ; 

Keep  the  sprightly  soul  awake  ; 

And  have  faculties  to  take 

Even  from  the  things  by  sorrow  wrought 

Matter  for  a  jocund  thought ;  &c. 


Ode  to  Duty.    (See  p.  53).1 

I. 

There  are  who  tread  a  blameless  way 

In  purity,  and  love,  and  truth, 

Though  resting  on  no  better  stay 

Than  on  the  genial  sense  of  youth  : 

Glad  Hearts  !  without  reproach  or  blot ; 

Who  do  the  right  and  know  it  not : 

May  joy  be  theirs  while  life  shall  last 

And  may  a  genial  sense  remain  when  Youth  is  past. 


1  The  Ode  to  Duty  seems  to  have  given  Wordsworth  much 
trouble.  The  second  stanza  in  the  MS.  is  crossed  out  and 
re-written  on  a  piece  of  paper  sewn  over  the  lines  effaced.  The 
fourth  stanza  is  on  the  page  opposite  to  stanzas  3  and  5,  but 
marked  for  insertion  between  them.  Each  stanza  is  numbered. 
Corrections  were  again  made  subsequently  to  the  transmission  of 
the  MS.,  and  the  order  of  the  stanzas  was  altered. 
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II. 

Serene  would  be  our  days  and  bright ; 
And  happy  would  our  nature  be  ; 
If  Love  were  an  unerring  light ; 
And  Joy  its  own  security. 
And  bless'd  are  they  who  in  the  main 
This  creed,  even  now,  do  entertain, 
Do  in  this  spirit  live ;  yet  know 

That  Man  hath  other  hopes ;  strength  which  elsewhere 
must  grow. 

r- 

III. 

I,  loving  freedom,  and  untried  ; 

No  sport  of  every  random  gust, 

Yet  being  to  myself  a  guide, 

Too  blindly  have  reposed  my  trust : 

Resolv'd  that  nothing  e'er  should  press 

Upon  my  present  happiness 

I  shov'd  unwelcome  tasks  away  : 

But  henceforth  would  serve  ;  and  strictly  if  I  may. 


IV. 

O  Power  of  Duty  I  sent  from  God 

To  enforce  on  earth  his  high  behest, 

And  keep  us  faithful  to  the  road 

Which  Conscience  hath  pronounc'd  the  best : 

Thou,  who  art  Victory  and  Law, 

When  empty  terrors  overawe  ; 

From  vain  temptations  dost  set  free, 

From  Strife,  and  from  Despair,  a  glorious  Ministry  ! 


6? 

The  Tinker.     (See  p.  53.) 

(This  poem  has  never  before  been  printed,  but  it  is  mentioned  by 
Dorothy  in  her  Journal.     See  Knight's  Life,  vol.  i.  p.  310.) 

Who  leads  a  happy  life 

If  it's  not  the  merry  Tinker? 

Not  too  old  to  have  a  Wife  ; 

Not  too  much  a  thinker : 

Through  the  meadows,  over  stiles, 

Where  there  are  no  measured  miles, 

Day  by  day  he  finds  his  way 

Among  the  lonely  houses  : 

Right  before  the  Farmer's  door 

Down  he  sits  ;  his  brows  he  knits  ; 

Then  his  hammer  he  rouzes  ; 

Batter  !  batter !  batter  ! 

He  begins  to  clatter ; 

And  while  the  work  is  going  on 

Right  good  ale  he  bowses  ; 

And,  when  it  is  done,  away  he  is  gone  ; 

And,  in  his  scarlet  coat, 

With  a  merry  note, 

He  sings  the  sun  to  bed  ; 

And,  without  making  a  pother, 

Finds  some  place  or  other 

For  his  own  careless  head. 

When  in  the  woods  the  little  Fowls 
Begin  their  merry-making, 
Again  the  jolly  Tinker  bowls 
Forth  with  small  leave-taking : 
Through  the  valley,  up  the  hill ; 
He  can't  go  wrong  go  where  he  will : 
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Tricks  he  has  twenty, 

And  pastimes  in  plenty  ; 

He's  the  terror  of  boys  in  the  midst  of  their  noise  ; 

When  the  market  Maiden, 

Bringing  home  her  lading, 

Hath  passed  him  in  a  nook, 

With  his  outlandish  look, 

And  visage  grim  and  sooty, 

Bumming,  bumming,  bumming, 

What  is  that  that's  coming  ? 

Silly  Maid  as  ever  was  ! 

She  thinks  that  she  and  all  she  has 

Will  be  the  Tinker's  booty  ; 

At  the  pretty  Maiden's  dread 

The  Tinker  shakes  his  head, 

Laughing,  laughing,  laughing, 

As  if  he  would  laugh  himself  dead. 

And  thus,  with  work  or  none, 

The  Tinker  lives  in  fun, 

With  a  light  soul  (sic)  to  cover  him  ; 

And  sorrow  and  care  blow  over  him, 

Whether  he's  up  or  a-bed. 

Resolution  and  Independence.     (See  p.  53.) 

He  wore  a  Cloak,  the  same  as  women  wear, 
As  one  whose  blood  did  needful  comfort  lack : 
His  face  look'd  pale  as  if  it  had  grown  fair : 
And,  furthermore,  he  had  upon  his  back, 
Beneath  his  cloak,  a  round  and  bulky  Pack  ; 
A  load  of  wool  or  raiment,  as  might  seem  ; 
That  on  his  shoulders  lay  as  if  it  clave  to  him  : 


Ejaculation  at  the  Grave  of  Burns.     (See  p.  57.) 

I  shiver,  Spirit,  fierce  and  bold, 

At  thought  of  what  I  now  behold  ! 

As  vapours  breath'd  from  dungeon  cold 

Strike  pleasure  dead  ; 
So  sadness  comes  out  of  the  mold 

Where  Burns  is  laid ! 

And  have  I,  then,  thy  bones  so  near  ? 
And  Thou  forbidden  to  appear ! 
As  if  it  were  Thyself  that's  here 

I  shrink  with  pain  ; 
And  both  my  wishes  and  my  fear 

Alike  are  vain. 

But  wherefore  tremble  ?     T'is  no  place 
Of  pain  and  sorrow,  but  of  grace  ; 
Of  shelter,  and  of  silent  peace, 

And  "  friendly  aid  :  " 
Grasp'd  is  he  now  in  that  embrace 

For  which  he  pray'd  ! l 


(Cancelled  lines.    Seep.  59.) 

On  seeing  some  Tourists  of  the  Lakes  pass  by 
reading;  a  practise  very  common. 

What  waste  in  the  labour  of  Chariot  and  Steed  ! 
For  this  came  ye  hither  ?  is  this  your  delight  ? 

See  in  his  Poem  the  "  Ode  to  Ruin."    (Note  by  Wordsworth) 
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There  are  twenty- four  letters  and  those  ye  can  read  ; 
But  Nature's  ten  thousand  are  Blanks  in  your  sight. 
Then  throw  by  your  Books,  and  the  study  begin  ; 
Or  sleep,  and  be  blameless,  and  wake  at  Your  Inn ! 


(Evidently  part  of  a  paper  which  is  missing.     See  p.  63.) 

the  general  title  of  '  The  Orchard  Pathway ' 
— (of  course  where  there  is  no  title  you  will 
take  the  first  line  or  half  line  of  the  several 
Poems)  the  same  to  be  done  with  all  the 
other  divisions. 

"  To  the  first  division1  of  the  first  Volume 
you  will  prefix  a  separate  Title  Page  thus 
The  Orchard  Pathway  (and  in  the  same 
page  the  following  motto) 

"  Orchard  Pathway,  to  and  fro, 

"  Ever  with  thee,  did  I  go, 

"  Weaving  Verses,  a  huge  store  ! 

"  These,  and  many  hundreds  more, 

"  And,  in  memory  of  the  same, 

"  This  little  lot  shall  bear  Thy  Name!  " 


1  This  must  refer,  as  Mr.  Hutchinson  observes,  to  pp.   1-74, 
vol.  i.,  the  division  ending  with  the  Ode  to  Duty. 


(Seep.  63.) 

"  (To  the  Printer  the  title  Page  as  follows) 
"  Poems  in  two  Volumes  by  William  Words- 
11  worth  Author  of  The  Lyrical  Ballads. 

"  ADVERTISEMENT 

"  The  short  Poems,  of  which  these 
"  volumes  consist,  were  chiefly  composed  to 
"  refresh  my  mind  during  the  progress  of  a 
"  work  of  length  and  labour,  in  which  I  have 
"  for  some  time  been  engaged  ;  and  to  furnish 
"  me  with  employment  when  I  had  not  reso- 
"  lution  to  apply  myself  to  that  work,  or  hope 
"  that  I  should  proceed  with  it  successfully. 
"  Having  already,  in  the  Volumes  entitled 
11  Lyrical  Ballads,  offered  to  the  World  a  con- 
"  siderable  collection  of  short  poems,  I  did  not 
"  wish  to  add  these  to  the  number,  till  after 
"  the  completion  and  publication  of  my  larger 
"  work  ;  but,  as  I  cannot  even  guess  when 
"  this  will  be,  and  as  several  of  these  Poems 
"  have  been  circulated  in  manuscript,  I 
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"  thought  it  better  to  send  them  forth  at 
"  once.  They  were  composed  with  much 
"  pleasure  to  my  own  mind,  and  I  build 
"  upon  that  remembrance  a  hope  that  they 
"  may  afford  profitable  pleasure  to  many 
"  readers." 
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